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Lectures have been given on the Wisconsin Indians and on archae- 
ology during the summer session of the University of Wisconsin, and 
the State Historical Museum has conducted an annual archaeological 
excursion of students. Other items of interest are the assumption by 
the Winnebago County Archaeological and Historical Society of 
entire charge of the Oshkosh Public Museum, and the removal of 
the Potawatomi "Spirit" stone from Superton, Forest County, to 
Madison for preservation. — Wisconsin Archaeological Society, 
Charles E. Brown. 

Meaning of the Word Dakota 

Much speculation and discussion have been given to the possible 
meaning of the word "Dakota," the name of the most numerous 
and important nation of the Siouan linguistic stock. Most commonly 
it has been said that it means "allies" or "friends." From even a 
slight consideration of the etymology and of the native use of the 
word it would appear that it can not mean "friends" in the ordinary 
sense of the term. And even more certainly it can not mean "allies," 
for it refers only to the people of the one nation, and not to any 
alUance of nations. At all events it is a word so ancient that its 
derivation is difficult to trace. It may be that some light on its 
origin and meaning may be shed by philological comparison of the 
Dakota language with its cognate languages, for example the Omaha. 
This line of inquiry suggested itself to me upon finding in a very an- 
cient Omaha song a word which appears to be very closely related 
in use and meaning with the Dakota word dakota. The Omaha 
word in question is endakutha. It occurs in some of the songs of a 
very ancient and strictly limited society in the Omaha tribe, called 
the Pugtho" Society. The Pugtho" was a society of chiefs. It ceased 
to exist about the middle of the nineteenth century. One of the songs 
of the Pugtho" is "Endakutha wahatanga eame." The word meaning 
"friend" in common use in the Omaha language is kageha; but it is said 
that this word endakutha is an ancient and obsolete word for "friend," 
that it is the word for "friend" in the sacred priestly language. The 
exact meaning of the word is now lost. A word for word translation 
of the ancient song just quoted is "Endakutha (friend) wahatanga 
(shield) eame (they say, or it is said)." From this it might appear 
to be in the form of eulogy of some person by the name of Wahatanga 
as a friend (of the people), or as declaring that a friend is a shield. Or 
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possibly the real meaning is not either of these, but there may be a 
third rendering. On this point more will be said presently. 
Another ancient Pugtho" song is 

Ouhan thete nide tho. 
Endakutha nide tho. 

It is said this song was always sung before the waiters served the 
food at a feast of the Pugtho" Society. The word ouhan means 
"cooked"; thete means "this"; nide means "change or transformation 
in water by means of heat"; tho is simply the rhetorical sign of the 
close of the sentence; endakutha, as was said above, is an obsolete 
word of the ancient Omaha language, or a word of the Omaha sacred 
language, meaning "a friend." The rendering "Friend, the food is 
cooked" has been offered as a translation of the song "Ouhan thete 
tho. Endakutha nide tho." But this hardly seems to be an adequate 
rendering of the meaning and content of the words of the song, for 
it claims to render in the statement of one sentence what required 
two sentences in the original. Such a rendering seems to be without 
rime or reason. It seems to me the secret may be that we have in 
this song an example of versification in Omaha poetry by the rhythm 
of parallelism, a couplet the first member of which gives a statement 
of obvious fact set off against a statement of mystical fact in the 
second number. 

On finding that the ancient Omaha word endakutha meant friend 
or friends, or possibly an association of friends or of persons of 
kindred spirits, it occurred to me that there might be an affiliation in 
origin and signification between this obsolete Omaha word and the 
equally ancient word dakota in the Dakota language, a language 
which is cognate to the Omaha. The form and sound of the word 
dakota suggested its possible kinship to the word endakutha. Then 
I thought of the modern Dakota word for friend, namely koda, 
which becomes kola in the Teton or western dialect. Then I 
thought of the regular consonantal sound shifts which do occur 
in strictly regular order throughout the range of dialects of the 
Dakota language and of the Omaha language, as d in the eastern 
or Santee-Dakota dialect becomes I in the western or Teton-Dakota 
dialect, and th in the Omaha language. For example, the word 
mdaska in the Santee dialect becomes blaska in the Teton dialect of 
the Dakota language and hthdska in the Omaha language. 

Now let us again consider the song 

Ouhan thete nide tho. 
Endakutha nide tho. 
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Here we have two sentences in each of which the predicate is the same 
word nide. In the Dakota language the word nide is found also in 
ancient usage, and it has reference to the property which water has of 
self-transformation in the presence of varying degrees of temperature 
into solid, liquid, or vaporous form while remaining the same essential 
substance. This appeals to the mind as a mysterious property. 
Now the first verse of the Omaha couplet, "Ouhan thete nide tho" is 
rendered "This food is cooked (by boiling)," i.e., changed or trans- 
formed. This is a statement of an obvious fact. The second verse 
of the couplet, "Endakutha nide tho," appears to be a parallel verse. 
But what is the meaning? If it simply i^eans "A friend (or friends) 
is changed (or transformed)," it does not seem to make any sense. 
But how will it be if taken as a statement of a mystical fact set off in 
parallel with the obvious fact stated in the first verse? In that case 
both the words endakutha and nide must be taken in their mystical 
sense. In this sense what shall be the meaning? So interpreted 
endakutha would have, not the obvious meaning of friend or group 
of friends, but a concord or sodality of persons united in the bonds of 
a mystic fraternity, a select group or class, a chosen people. 

And in the mystic sense of the word, nide as applied to this mystic 
fraternity may well signify the inherent property of this select group 
of people, in the presence of the mysterious Power in which they rest 
and confide, to do and accomplish wonderful things, and beyond ordi- 
nary expectations, or, as expressed by the Apostle Paul in his second 
letter to the church at Corinth, "to be changed from glory unto 
glory." 

Now let us again consider the meaning of the first song quoted, 
namely, "Endakutha wanatanga eame." The literal meaning would 
appear to be either "It is said Endakutha is a shield," assuming that 
Endakutha is the name of a hero who is acclaimed as a shield or 
protector of the people, or else we may take it to mean "It is said (or 
they say) Wahatanga is a friend (of the people)," granting that 
Wahatanga is the name of a popular hero. But neither of these 
obvious renderings would seem to be adequate to the purpose of a 
song to be used in the celebration of a solemn religious ceremony such 
as was this feast of the Pugtho" Society. But if we render it according 
to the mystic sense of the words it may well be a devotional hymn in 
worship of the divine Power on which the chosen people Endakutha, 
depend, and under whose protection they are preserved, and by 
whose strength they endure and prevail. In this sense the meaning 
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may be "It is said (the divine Power) is a shield to the chosen people," 
or "They say (the divine Power) is a shield to the chosen people," 
or "Let all now say (the divine Power) is a shield to the chosen 
people" — Endakutha (the chosen people), wahatanga (shield), eame 
(they say). Thus it may be a devout expression similar to that of the 
Hebrew psalmist when he sang "Jehovah is my strength and shield," 
or again when he sang "Thou, Jehovah, art a shield about me," or 
again "0 Israel, trust thou in Jehovah: He is their strength and 
shield." 

From my study I conclude that the word dakota of the Dakota 
language, and endakutha of the cognate Omaha language, both being 
very ancient words, are derived from the same root, and that they do 
contain the concept of a group or society of friends, but not in the 
ordinary sense of the word friend, rather in the mystic sense of a 
peculiar people. 

Melvin R. Gilmore 

Analysis of Pre-Columbian Pipe Dottels 

The American origin in and pre-Columbian use of tobacco has 
recently been questioned. It occurred to the writers that definite 
evidence in the matter might be secured by the analysis of the 
dottels remaining in ancient pipes. Although a number of chemists 
who were consulted about the matter stated that the chances were 
very small that any nicotine which might once have been present 
could survive for so long a period, the experiment of having a chem- 
ical analysis made seemed worth while. 

The material selected comprised two dottels from Basket-Maker 
pipes kindly contributed by the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, together with the "cake" from a pipe excavated 
by the Peabody Museum Expedition from a Basket-Maker site at 
Savodneechee, Arizona. The material was given to a well-known 
firm of analysts, who made a very careful chemical and microchemical 
investigation. The preliminary tests gave what appeared to be a 
faint indication of nicotine, but further corroborative tests by other 
methods failed to confirm this, and the report concluded by stating 
that "we are forced to conclude as a result of a thorough and ex- 
haustive investigation that none of the samples you sent us contains 
any nicotine." 

The result of the experiment was thus wholly negative, and the 
analysis neither proves that tobacco was smoked in these ancient 



